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An English translation of Laurent's Methods de Chimie1 appeared in 1855; the fourth volume of Gerhardt Js Traite de Chimie Organique2 was published in 1856. These two works greatly helped the advance of chemistry by introducing order, consistency, and accuracy into the study of chemical reactions and the expressions of them in formulae.
The dualistic system rested on a certain conception of the relations to one another of the parts of compound molecules. Both Laurent and Gerhardt gave many examples of the confusion and contradictions which had arisen from using this conception,3 and both insisted that the times were not ripe for the representation of the structure of the ultimate particles of substances, and that the only way of bringing order and lucidity into chemistry was the comparative study of chemical reactions, and the presentation of these reactions and their mutual relations in a clear and intelligible language.- The best formula for a compound, they said, was that which expressed the reactions of it in such a manner that the chemical similarities between the compound and other compounds were made evident. To form a clear, suggestive, and descriptive language, it was necessary to adopt a working hypothesis and to use certain conventions. Laurent and Gerhardt agreed that the hypothesis of molecules and atoms worked better than any other. If this hypothesis was to be directly helpful, the expression molecular weight had to be defined; then it would become possible to define atomic weight. Gerhardt said that the molecular weight of an element or compound is the smallest quantity of it which takes part in chemical reactions, and asserted that the most consistent and illuminating results are obtained by taking
1 Chemical   Method,   notation,   classification,   and   nomenclature,   by Auguste Laurent;   translated by William Odling [Harrison & Sons, London, 1855].    The French original was published in 1854, after the death of Laurent.
2 Traite de Chimie Organique, par M. Charles Gerhardt  (Tome quatri&me) [Firmin Didot Freres, Fils et Cie., Paris, 1856],
3 More than one value was used for the atomic weight of an element;   the same compound was represented by many formulse;  and the same formula was given to more than one compound.    To some chemists, the formula H2O2 meant water, and to. others it represented hydrogen peroxide;   C4H/)4 was taken by some to be the formula of acetic acid, and by others to be the formula of fumaric or of maleic acid.     The composition of water was expressed sometimes by H2O, and sometimes by HaO^     The symbols C, 0, and S might mean one, or two atoms of carbon, oxygen, and sulphur, respectively.